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its clergy even in the days of persecution ; and there is many a parallel to them in the writings of St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine in the fourth century. In the sermons which Augustine preached at Carthage we have a clear reflection of the morals of the Carthaginian Christians. He is evidently addressing a congregation with only the most rudimentary feeling of moral law on sexual matters. One source of evil was the vague belief that sins committed before baptism had an entirely minor gravity, and the Church made little effort to resist this fatal postponement of baptism. A second difficulty was that the Christians fully shared the typically Roman notion of sexual morality. Under Roman law the criminal intercourse of two married persons was punishable with death, as was also the violation of a free woman. But extra-matrimonial intercourse was disregarded,, as well as all intercourse with slaves. It came, therefore, to be regarded as moral principle—when that idea was introduced to the Christian populace—that only complete adultery was forbidden. Augustine argues passionately and painfully with his hearers on the point. But it is quite clear that, apart from the adultery which was explicitly given in the commandment, his